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parts of the book is the section in which is discussed the adapting of instruction 
to bright and to dull children. 

The book does not contain very much that is new; but the method of 
presentation makes it, like the test, unique. It is a stimulating and valuable 
little book. 

G. H. Capps 



Moral education. — One of the most vital problems in all American educa- 
tion today is the problem of carrying on effective moral training. The great 
difficulty in the working out of a definite scheme of social training designed 
to develop stability of moral behavior has been the lack of tangible goals and 
the lack of a systematic method of procedure in attaining desired social habits. 
It was to overcome this difficulty that Mr. Voelker undertook his study in 
social education. 1 The general purpose and scope of his undertaking are very 
well set forth in the closing paragraph of the first chapter, which reads as 
follows: 

The general aim of this study, therefore, is to try to find a secure basis upon which 
a broad program of social education may be built. Its specific aims are first, to deter- 
mine what are a few of the more important objectives of social education upon which 
there may be general agreement; second, to assemble and interpret certain widely 
approved and understood methods of teaching; and third, to investigate whether 
certain moral, civic, and religious standards of behavior, inculcated by certain methods 
of teaching, will actually serve in the guidance and control of conduct [p. 3]. 

Chapter ii takes up the discussion of the problem of objectives in social 
education and presents some twelve commonly accepted moral goals. The 
author takes into account the worth-while literature that is available on these 
social objectives and quotes rather freely from a number of sources. The 
third chapter presents the problem of methods. The discussion sets forth in 
considerable detail twelve assumptions which the author says "are either 
expressed or implied in the generally accepted educational theories of the 
present time." The fourth chapter discusses the function of ideals and 
attitudes in the development of social behavior. The discussion concerning 
the limitation of the function of habits is especially illuminating and helpful. 
Chapter v gives an account of an experiment in which an attempt was made to 
test the results of certain methods of moral training. One very commendable 
feature of this account is that it gives the tests that were discarded with the 
reasons for their failure to produce satisfactory results. The methods of 
instruction, the tests employed to check results, the method of scoring the 
tests, and the tabulation of the results of the tests are very ably handled in the 
description. The final chapter presents the conclusions drawn from the study, 
and the author makes only such claims as the data seems to warrant. 

1 Paul Frederick Voelker, The Function of Ideals and Attitudes in Social 
Education. "Teachers College Contributions to Education," No. 112. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. Pp. v+126. 
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The entire discussion is most stimulating and suggestive and will prove 
of great value to teachers, supervisors, principals, and superintendents. It 
will also be helpful to students of moral education and especially to those who 
are interested in pursuing research studies in experimental undertakings. The 
objectives and the assumptions comprise a very valuable body of principles 
from which to begin the attack upon the problem of devising a definite program 
of social education. 

H. W. Nutt 



Adapting the school to the individual. — The problem of providing for indi- 
vidual differences among pupils is receiving more serious and widespread con- 
sideration at the present time than ever before in the history of education. 
Recent developments in educational psychology have greatly emphasized the 
failure of mass education, in its present form, to meet the specific needs of all 
pupils. As a result, many experiments are under way, all of which are attempt- 
ing to find some means of adapting a compulsory education system to the 
varying needs of individual pupils. One of these experiments, which has been 
tried for the past year and a half in Dalton, Massachusetts, is described in 
great detail in a recent book 1 by Evelyn Dewey. 

The essential elements of the plan are as follows. Beginning with the 
fourth grade, the work of the school year is divided, for each subject, into ten 
monthly assignments or "contracts." A pupil carrying five subjects would, 
therefore, receive at the beginning of the year five contracts, upon which he 
is allowed to work according to a time schedule of his own making. He can 
complete them one at a time or he can carry on the work of all simultaneously. 
In working upon each contract he goes to the corresponding school room or 
"laboratory," where he finds all the materials needed and where the teacher 
in that particular subject is present to give assistance as needed. The fore- 
noon, from 8:45 to 12:00, is considered free time, during which the pupil 
may attack his work as he pleases. During the half-hour beginning at noon 
the entire school meets for assembly exercises ; during the following half -hour 
group or class conferences are held, making possible one such meeting per week 
for each of the five subjects. At this conference the teacher gets a weekly 
report of the progress of each pupil. The afternoon hours are given over to 
work in manual training, art, recreation, and athletics, these activities being 
conducted in groups rather than individually. Since each pupil works indi- 
vidually on his regular academic assignments, there is no attempt to keep 
progress uniform. When one monthly contract is completed, the work for 
the following month may be taken up immediately. This, of course, makes 
possible a flexible rate of work adapted to pupils of different degrees of bright- 
ness, each pupil progressing according to his own capacity. The plan is used 
in both the elementary school and the high school. 

1 Evelyn Dewey, The Dalton Laboratory Plan. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1922. Pp. ix+173. $2.00. 



